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A history of Latin America. By William Warren Sweet, professor of 
history, De Pauw university. (New York: Abingdon press, 1919. 
283 p. $3.00 net) 

The process of achievement in any pioneer work is beset with diffi- 
culty, and it often results in disappointment because others fail rightly 
to appreciate the effort. Hispanic-American history offers no exception 
to this rule. The growing group of workers in this field have long felt 
the need of an adequate textbook, but probably most of them have at the 
same time mentally sharpened their pencils in readiness for the first 
rash victim of their critical gauntlet. Whoever this victim may be and 
however prepossessing his offering, they must assume that, in default of 
previous guidance, his preparation for it was inadequate and his execu- 
tion faulty. Nevertheless such a pioneer, while thus immolating him- 
self on the altar of contemporary criticism, may encourage a more 
worthy author in his chosen field. 

It is fair to ask if the present work answers reasonably well the pur- 
pose of this sacrifice. The publishers claim that the book is "especially 
valuable and illuminating — ■ broad in scope, pleasing and picturesque in 
style — thoroughly logical in treatment [and] equally useful and pop- 
ular as a text for college classes and for general reading." Such com- 
mendation might well smooth the pioneer's pathway, but a careful ex- 
amination of the book fails to substantiate the claims of the publishers 
and Mr. Sweet runs the double risk of overpraise and hypercriticism. 

If the present reviewer were to content himself with a charge involv- 
ing the latter fault, he might dismiss the book in a few words. But, so 
far, all the reviews he has seen have been perfunctory in character or 
have displayed an enthusiasm born of ignorance, with one notable ex- 
ception — and that review was so brief as to be enigmatical to all but 
the initiated. The need of a suitable text in Hispanic- American history 
is so great that much damage may be done, as the reviewer has had 
occasion to note, by permitting the defects of the present volume to pass 
unchallenged. 

The author was in military service while his book was going through 
the press — a fact which doubtless accounts for many of the errors that 
mar nearly every page. Some may gain tihe impression, however, that 
they are not wholly due to faulty proof reading; therefore it is only just 
to make the statement here. 

The volume is intended for those who do not read Spanish and the 
author obviously places himself in their company. It may seem meticu- 
lous, therefore, to note the lack of accents or of words in italics. But 
if "Casa de Contratacion " (p. 97) and "Asuncion" (p. 80) are deemed 
worthy of the accent (but not of a change of type) why should the ac- 
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cent be lacking in "Aymara" (p. 29), "Velasquez" and "Narvaez" 
(p. 49), "Zufiiga" (p. 126 — also lacking the tilda), and in scores of oth- 
er instances? We are developing in our schools a host of readers who 
have at least a smattering of Spanish, and authors should do their part 
to train these readers in correct writing and pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. 

If we pardon the omission of diacritical marks, except in a few favor- 
ed instances, what shall be said of such grammatical blunders as "las 
Navos de Tolosa" (p. 16), "tierra calientes" (p. 26), "Bull of Cruza- 
do" (p. 115), and "Argentinas" (pp. 144, 156, 157, 159)? The iter- 
ation of the last named suggests a woeful uncertainty in regard to sex 
distinctions in Spanish America — an unfortunate predicament, as 
more than one hapless traveler has found to his cost. 

The proof reading, as intimated above, was largely perfunctory, if we 
may judge from "Boetica" and "Terraconensis" (p. 9), "Recared" (p. 
10), "Galacians" (p. 8), "Ximines" (p. 17), "Parades" (p. 204), and 
"Saville" (p. 38, in two consecutive lines). "Asturia" (p. 14) lacks 
the final "s" as do "Chagre" (p. 109) and "Terraza" (p. 245), but 
"Chapetone" (p. 123) has an unnecessary final "e." "Hereda" (p. 
77), "Franca" (p. 183), "Area" (p. 185), "New Granadans" (p. 151), 
lack an essential "i," which appears unnecessarily in "Cartagenia" 
(pp. 146, 151). "Tajada" (p. 208) should appear as "Lerdo de Te- 
jada," or simply "Lerdo," while the author of La Auracania (p. 126) 
is more familiar as "Ercilla," or "Ercilla y Zufiiga." "Ulua" (p. 
130) is not the acceptable spelling, as the author himself shows (p. 56), 
and "quinua" (p. 242) is equally bad. "Dom" (p. 79) is not the 
Spanish title nor "Ayres" (p. 83), the preferable spelling for Argen- 
tina's capital. The English "Saint Mark" (p. 126) is allowable but 
"San Domingo" (p. 148) is not good Spanish, nor is "San Salvador" 
(p. 225) the name of the Central American republic. There is little ex- 
cuse for printing "Morales" for Morelos (p. 170) three times on the 
same page. 

This list gives merely typical specimens of errors in proof reading and 
is by no means complete. As a college text, therefore, the book obviously 
bears a severe typographical handicap ; and one is led to examine its re- 
liability on other points. The reviewer notes a number of more or 
less slight mistakes in dates (pp. 83, 130, 143, 150, 208, 210, 262). 
Miranda was not in the United States "at the opening of the Rev- 
olutionary struggle" (p. 142) nor did he return to his native land 
"at the close" (p. 148) of the conflict. A study of Robertson's mon- 
ograph would have set the author right upon these points. He 
should also have made it clear that the projected uprising in Mexico 
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(p. 130) was associated with the son of the conqueror, not the great 
Cortes himself. The Mexican constitution of 1917, if we may trust 
current protests, does not follow the "broad lines of the constitution of 
1857" (p. 216) as closely as some interests wish. The Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty did not definitely provide for the "joint control of the canal by 
the United States and Great Britain," nor did the ambition of "William 
Walker contemplate "the conquest of all Spanish America" (p. 212). 
Scroggs' recent monograph should have been consulted on this point, 
but it is not mentioned in the bibliography on the opposite page. Yu- 
catan is not "a low sandy plain" (p. 25) nor is it accurate to say that 
the temperature of Mexico's tierra fria (p. 26) corresponds to that of 
the United States. Tacna and Arica were taken by Chile from Peru 
not Bolivia (p. 187). Guadalupe Victoria is the official name of the 
first president of Mexico, not Guerrero (p. 203). Texas was not a sep- 
arate state in the Mexican republic (ibid.) but part of Coahuila. The 
Spanish authorities made the grant of 1820 to Moses Austin, not to his 
son Stephen (ibid.). "Fannin" (ibid.) is the name of the commander 
of the Texas troops, not of the place where he was defeated. "Indian 
House ' ' is not an acceptable English rendering of Casa de Contratacion. 
"Peons, Indians and half-breeds" (p. 227) is not a scientifically correct 
expression for Mexico's population. Henequen should be included 
among the important products of Mexico (p. 243). The proportion of 
Indians in Brazil's population (p. 221) seems too low. 

The above list, incomplete as it is, shows a tendency to inaccuracy in 
the book as unfortunate as the faulty proof reading. This is all the 
more regrettable because the author writes well and in a manner to 
please the average reader. He contributes a number of sketch maps of 
Spain and of the American continents that would prove more useful if 
we could know certainly upon what they were based. The same thing 
is true of the statistics that are scattered through his later chapters. 
They represent, however, a worthy attempt to link his narrative with 
commercial activities. Each chapter ends with a brief bibliography, giv- 
ing the most obvious books available in English. The student who knows 
Spanish is told that he may profitably read the Becopilacion de leyes de 
los reinos de las Indias, although he could do so with greater profit 
after perusing the brief discussion of this source in Harig's Trade and 
navigation between Spain and the Indies. But one wonders how much 
"valuable information" any reader will get from Mrs. Tweedie's Life 
of Porfirio Diaz (p. 213). 

As casually indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, the author is evi- 
dently unfamiliar with the monographic material bearing upon certain 
phases of his work. In the West Indies, Harig, Westergaard, Mims, 
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Wright, and Pittman have produced important studies that shed new 
light upon colonial conditions in that area. Bolton, Chapman, Priestley, 
Dunn, Hughes, Hackett, and Marshall — not to mention others — have 
cleared up many obscure spots in the history of Mexico and of our own 
southwest. Sir Clements Markham for an earlier day, and Miss Wil- 
liams and Mr. Scroggs for a later period, have written entertainingly and 
informingly upon Central America, Colombia, and Peru. Surely a 
writer of the present day, even if he merely aims to produce a popular 
compendium, must make some use of these works. If Irving and Pres- 
cott are one's chief guides the reader may expect to encounter the Rod- 
erick myth (p. 12), but no adequate account of colonial administra- 
tive machinery (p. 38) or explanation of unfamiliar offices (e. g. correg- 
idor, pp. 95, 121). The author seems to favor such a source as Fiske 
rather than Helps; and occasionally his narrative is too nearly like an- 
other's for conscientious comfort (cf. p. 122 and Bourne, Spain in Amer- 
ica, p. 265). 

In treating the tangled maze of Hispanic history it is extremely dif- 
ficult to keep the time and place factors clearly in view. For this 
reason the reader might merely question the method of treating the 
Spanish colonies (chapters rx-xi inclusive) without adverse comment, 
but he would certainly expect to find these areas more closely connected 
with the corresponding modern republics than they are in this book, 
and the interrelation between these nationalities more thoroughly shown. 
The reader might also ask for a more conclusive explanation of the causes 
of our own revolution (p. 112), or of the Mexican war (pp. 204, 205), 
or of recent happenings in Mexico (pp. 256, 257), or of our much ma- 
ligned Monroe doctrine (p. 263). With regard to the early phases of 
Pan- Americanism, the author should certainly give some attention to the 
claims of our own Jefferson as its originator, or even James Wilkinson, 
as well as to the claims of Henry Clay and Bolivar (p. 267). 

To sum up the matter : Mr. Sweet undertook a worthy task without 
adequately preparing himself for it ; because of war-time duties he lacked 
opportunity to bestow upon each step the painstaking care that scholar- 
ship demands. Thus his faults and misfortunes have largely neutralized 
his commendable purpose. I. J. C. 

South and Central American trade conditions of today. New and re- 
vised edition with complete information to 1919. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill. (New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 1919. 212 p. $1.50) 

Understanding South America. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. (New 
York: George H. Doran company, [1918]. 426 p. $2.00 net) 
Neither of these volumes is historical in character, but both will be 

found useful for a course in Hispanic-American history. Mr. Cooper 



